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EMANCIPATION: 


ITS CONDITIONS AND POLICY. 


SLAVERY—the exercise of ownership by one man 
over another, or the claim of one to the unrequited use 
of another, is a many-sided subject. The doctrine of 
it is illogical, and its issues are injustice: it is not in 
the harmony of things. The possession of a faculty by 
any intelligent being is the divine warranty for its use. 
The capabilities of a reasonable being are the indica- 
tions of his Creator’s purpose with respect to him, and 
the means of accomplishing it. In any piece of mechan- 
ism, by a designer and architect perfect in his art, 
every wheel, pulley, lever, cog, and pin is essential to 
the machine; and its natural play is subservient to the 
intention. God never gives more or other powers to a 
creature than are necessary to his existence and its ob- 
jects; nor does he give them any more power than they 
need. Asin a machine the parts are limited in their 
action only by the law of harmony among themselves, 
so the freedom of the various impulses and faculties of 
the human soul is limited only by their respective rank 
and worth; and this, in any case of conflict among 
them, is ascertained by their relative breadth and 
range, and value of the objects. 

In nature we observe that physical law yields to 
chemical, chemical to vital, and this again to moral 
and mental law. The cohesion of a clod is overcome 
by chemical affinity, chemical decomposition is subdued 
by digestion, and animal life holds dissolution in check, 
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and thought and emotion master muscular and nervous’ 
force. The rule of subordination is—power propor- 

tioned to usefulness. This is the natural limitation of 
natural liberty. 

Chattel slavery does not conform itself to this system 
of order. It represses capabilities which were given to 
be developed, it crushes out powers necessary to the 
integrity of its subjects, and generally intervenes to 
mar the work and thwart the purpose of the Maker of 
the man whom it claims as property. 

It claims the use, without compensation, of men na- 
turally or accidentally inferior to the master on the 
ground of that inferiority, it enforces its claim by supe- 
rior power, and justifies itself by alledging the helpless- 
ness of its victims. This is a direct inversion of the. 
divine order of service. Heaven’s law is “the elder 
shall serve the younger.” The Son of God took the 
form of a servant, the angels are made ministers to the 
heirs of salvation, and even by the world’s common 
standard of excelling worth, those only are esteemed 
heroic ‘who sacrifice themselves for others. Philos- 
phers, Statesmen, Soldiers, Philanthropists, all give 
their lives for their brethren. The world has never 
been mean enough or dull enough to be cheated of its 
homage by selfishness in any form; it worships power 
and glory but it accepts no masters who are not also 
redeemers. Slavery is not a cross-bearer but a crucifier. 

Yet slavery has existed in all ages and countries 
down till comparatively recent times, and it must have 
had some sort of congruity with the system of society 
in which it prevailed else it could not have existed at 
all. A wheel in a machine which meshes into no 
other, or works against them, must be quickly ground 
out of the organism. I presume, therefore, that some- 
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thing might be said for the system which our southern 
brethren do not understand, or are unwilling to utter. 
This is certain, that whatever would justify it to right 
reason and conscience, or fairly apologize for its ex- 
istence, would also severely censure that form and spirit 
of it which they are concerned with. 

The allegation that the negro is naturally an in- 
ferior man is nothing to the purpose, even if true; for 
the point is, not whether he shall be put uponthe so- 
cial and political level with his master, but has he the 
rights which he is capable of, whatever they are. Is 
the family institution preserved to him? Are the 
means of such education as he is capable of provided, 
or even allowed tohim? Are his wages fairly paid for 
his work? Are all the motives by which he might 
grow unto goodness and greatness left in their full force 
to him? If he must be governed as a child, is he 
governed like a child for his own benefit? We need 
not insist upon democratic liberty for the race amongst 
us, but we may ask for progressive conditions for them. 
The advocates of an imbruting bondage are utterly in- 
capable of meeting us here; they can invent no false 
facts, they can blunder upon no false logic that will 
even seem to serve for answer or defence. When they 
talk of men being incapable of manhood they confuse 
two distinct ideas, one of them being sheer nonsense, 
and the other a dodge. An individual, or a race of 
men in its childhood, is not instantly capable of the 
administration and responsibilities of the highest civili- 
zation, indeed, but is not all this in its destiny? and 
how dare you hinder it on its way toward realization? 
We do not insist upon immediatism, as if that were our 
whole aim, but we insist upon the substance of the 
thing, and whatever is necessary to its actualization. 
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Only satisfy us that it is your purpose—that you will do 
it, and we will wait and help you. But, while you talk 
of the natural incapacity of a man to be anything but 
_ a sagacious brute, we will not listen, nor believe any- 
thing that is said in that drift of reasoning, either as 
justification or apology. Whatever proves or supports 
a falsehood is false. We can afford to grant the pre- 
sent inferiority, the present incapacity, guarded, as it 
must be, by the fact that growth and educability go 
with such immaturity, and that they must be provided 
for. Do this fairly and faithfully and our quarrel is at 
an end. But we scoff at that science of navigation 
which rejects the chart, the compass, rudder, masts, and 
sails, and employs only the anchor; and at that system 
of exercise which takes a man off his feet to put him 
upon crutches, that sets him to dancing in hopples and 
working in hand-cuffs. 

This is the form of our complaint. The Southern 
argument does not meet it, nor does it intend to meet 
it. Perhaps it meets the current declamation of inca- 
pable opponents, and has some force on the ad hominem 
tack against the supporters of other oppressions, but it 
is good for nothing against the substance of the indict- 
ment 
I stand upon the ground that emancipation is the 
right of the Southern slaves. Avoiding all discussion 
of rights, as perfect and imperfect, I choose to say that 
emancipation may be stated either as a suspended or 
as a withheld right. At common law the descent o 
title may be suspended while some condition pre- 
cedent to its vesting intervenes. In the course of na- 
ture, infancy suspends the right of self-eovernment. In 
the history of the world, men and women have been 
held in pupillage of necessity, and, therefore, not un. 
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justly. I grant to the slave holder that conditions are 
essential to the investiture, but I turn upon him the 
cutting edge of this concession, and demand that he 
permit and provide those conditions. I charge him 
now, not with refusing emancipation, but with refusing 
and preventing the Sef precedent. What will 
he say to that? 

But I turn to the abolitionist and attack him also 
with the principle of this concession. It is good against 
both these parties who lie within the sweep of its ap- 
plication. I venture to say that neither the moral and 
religious principle, nor the abstract natural right of 
liberty ever, of their own proper force, emancipated 
any race of men. I do not deny their force, as the 
principle and law of the subject, but assert that neither 
feeling, nor opinion, nor authority, have ever been, nor 
ever can be, the sole efficient agent in the enfranchise- 
ment of enslaved classes. Hmancipation must be in- 
vited and prepared for by conditions of the subjects, 
else it cannot take effect. The doctrine of human 
liberty was as well understood in Athens, Sparta, and 
Rome, when they were republics and their slaves out- 
numbered the free men, as it is now amongst us. Hu- 
man equality was a tradition of the Saturnian times, 
and a hope when the gods should again reign upon the 
earth, just as it is a tradition of our Eden and a promise 
of our millenium; but it was just then “impracticable” 
with the old republics, as it is just now in Virginia. 

When [f say that the principle which underpins a 
policy is not the sole agent in effectuating it, I mean 
just what is true in mechanics, that the energy of the 
law depends upon the machinery for its deliverance 
into fact. The wheels and levers must be in place, 
else the mechanical force will be unavailing. In like 
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manner, the principle of liberty is only a prophecy un- 
til the fullness of time and fitness of conditions furnish 
the opportunity for realization. Men are apt to account 
for a fact, in human history, by assigning the reason 
or right of the thing which took effect in it. But why 
did it not happen sooner, or in other circumstances? 
The answer to this question would afford that philoso- 
phy of it which would give command of the principle 
when we want it. Scraps of copper and zinc are but 
rubbish as they lie scattered on the ground. Why are 
they not electrical? Put them in a certain order, and 
the lightnings of heaven enter the battery and send 
your whisperings round the globe. Provide the condi- 
tions for the activity of a principle, by whatever means, 
and by all the means, and you may work wonders at 
will. What withholds the Divine providence from re- 
generating the world to this day? Why could not 
Jesus say many things to his disciples which they 
needed to know? Why did Paul feed the Corinthians 
with milk and not with meat? 

In this lies the apparent strength of the slave holder’s 
defence. It would be true for him if he were true to 
it, if he conformed his conduct to it, instead of using it 
for the justification of his conduct, if he would but set 
about that preparation which he says the slaves lack, 
And it is to the providing of these conditions that the 
abolitionist must address himself if he would succeed. 

I have said that indoctrination is not the reliance of 
the reformer who has the emancipation of slaves for 
his task. Yet I have not said that truth is not mighty 
and will not prevail. I appeal to history. Before, long 
before the reformation of religion, long before the revo- 
tions of democracy in modern history, the liberty of the 
masses in several parts of Europe began. In Langue- 
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doc, and the region stretching up to Tholouse, the peo: 
ple worked themselves into municipal freedom and an 
advanced civilization as early as the twelfth century. 
They believed and obeyed the religion of Rome, but 
they refused her ecclesiastical supremacy. They eman- 
cipated themselves individually through the refining, 
educating, and elevating force of. material wealth ac- 
quired by skilled industry ; and they were exterminated 
in the crusade of 1208 for the crime of that democratié 
independence which material prosperity engenders. 
The weavers in Flanders were banished in effect by the 
magistracy in 1331 for their democratic audacity; and 
the insurrection of the Jacquerie in France, and that of 
Wat Tyler in England, were more than a century 
earlier than the Reformation of Luther. The common- 
ers of England were summoned to parliament a hundred 
years before the preaching of Wickliffe. These up- 
risings of the masses were the fruits of a diversified in- 
dustry, introduced, in each case, some generations be- 
fore, bringing with it that enlargement of thought and 
liberty of feeling which science mixed with toil, and 
abundance with its leisure bestow upon men, the great 
mass of whom are educated, not for their business in 
life, but by it. 

The writers, both historians and lawyers, who report 
the process of emancipation in Europe, all show that 
virtual freedom existed before legal enfranchisement 
was conferred. The slaves were manumitted, say Hak 
lam, and Brougham, and Blackstone, upon payment 
of a fine to their masters. The same fact marks and 
characterizes the event in France and in England. 
Whence came this ability of the serf to purchase his 
freedom? All the earnings and savings of the bond- 
man already belong to his master by the instant opera- 
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tion of law. But mark this predominance of the higher 
law over all human legislation. There is something 
in a man which never can be bought or sold upon the 
auction block. All that lies above the animal sagacity 
of the slave escapes the operation, and refuses the 
transfer, of a bill of sale between the contracting par- 
ties. The bones and muscles and those instincts which 
can be forced to engineer them, pass to the purchaser, 
and he may avail himself of their servile toil; but when ~ 
he wants the work of the higher powers of the man, 
those which can be incited to achievement only by the 
personal interests of the laborer, he must purehase their 
use from the man himself. The lash can draw out the 
drudgery, but wages are the only stimulant of skilled 
industry; and, as the age of barbarism passes away, 
and luxury requires service of a higher order, it must 
bribe the reserved abilities of the bondman with his 
own prices for his better work. Little privileges, im- 
munities, properties and securities, are the ‘earliest ac- 
commedations, and their constantly growing accumula- 
tions become, in time, the fund that pays for the fee 
simple of the man’s liberty. The masters of our own 
Southern States find their account in hiring their slaves 
to themselves, and are compelled, by the necessity of 
the thing, to respect the slave’s property in the profits 
which he makes for himself. This is the secret of slave 
property held in the teeth of slave law. It works the 
redemption of the bondmen, slowly but surely, wherever 
exportation is prevented, and’ general prosperity favors 
it by bidding for its best results. And it operates every- 
where against the force of all municipal laws, customs 
and opinions, however adverse. 

Under the influence of a progressing civilization and 
its constantly rising demand for higher styles of labor, 
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the toilers, independent of all legal restrictions and 
trammels, work out their own salvation. Skilled and 
diversified industry, by bringing into play the nobler 
nature of men, graduates them through the workshop 
as masters of arts, into the fellowship of civil freedom. 
Bnt machinery and science, mixed with labor, have a 
general and irresistible tendency to abolish slavery 
everywhere; wherever the material forces are largely 
employed they. supplant, by their greater cheapness 
and better service, those toils of human muscles which 
are in their very nature slavish. In the ruder ages of 
human history, the coarser drudgery, which men must 
perform for want of steam and machinery, could not 
pay emancipating wages. The work of oxen and iron 
was done by men, and brute conditions clung to brute 
labors. Science and skill, now applied to the subjuga- 
tion of the material resistance of nature, have set free 
the human laborer and remitted him to those employ- 
ments which mingle mind with muscle, and he becomes 
a man in all his attributes and functions. Thank God 
for the pre-established harmony between man and his 
highest destiny. Skilled industry, employed in the 
constant re-creation of those commodities which perish 
in the using, is the visible form and force of the great 
Creator of all things; it is the material redeemer of 
men. 

These things show the conditions of emancipation, 
and indicate its policy. 

The slave states are planting states; the free states 
are mixed agricultural and manufacturing. All the 
world over, and in every age, unskilled husbandry and 
slavery go together; nowhere in the world do slavery 
and diversified industry go together. In this truth the 
respective systems have their existence and explanation. 
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What is our business with the question, and what 
our duty? In the olden times when men were at their 
wit’s ends they consulted the oracles. When there was 
no help from man, they turned to the gods. They 
thought the divinities understood their troubles, al- 
though they did not relieve them, and they wanted to 
see their own way through them. We have the same 
rights and the same impulses. The revelations which 
we have upon the record will assert themselves; the 
oracles within us must be consulted. Though three 
millions of men are in bondage, and twice as many 
more are as much shackled to their posts as jailors, 
God’s truth and human reason are free, at large, and 
will be peeping through the chinks of the dungeon. 
The truth cannot die merely because it is inconvenient 
or even inexpedient to somebody, embarassed by false 
conditions; and we cannot “conquer our prejudices” 
agreeably to contract, nor for a consideration. Human 
destiny will not allow itself to be dead-locked by com- 
promises, or much postponed by acts of congress. Hopples 
upon one man’s limbs cannot give another the lock-jaw. 
They are not the same complaint, and, therefore, are 
not catching, but the very contrary. But let us recol- 
lect that opinion and its propagation are not yoke- 
breakers by their own proper and unassisted force. 
We must put the instrumentalities into play. What 
can we do in the direction of our legitimate agency ? 
I answer, train southern industry into the track of hu- 
man development; employ our political power to that 
end. In the first place: limit slave territory to its 
present boundaries, and let it work out its destiny upon 
its own ground. It must not be permitted to proclaim 
its own excellence, and dodge the issue of experiment 
by taking new advantages as fast as the old ones are 
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exhausted. Simple agriculture does very well in pio- 
neer conditions, but density of population demands 
manufactures. As soon as there are about twenty in- 
habitants to the square mile, men must do something 
else, as well as plow and dig, or they must move. A 
people who do nothing but export raw materials, must 
soon begin to export raw men. Virginia and South 
Carolina have been selling theirs for some time, and 
even Ohio, though not older than an old bachelor, is 
beginning to raise emigrants as well as corn and pork. 
Our political policy is to forbid slavery to trespass upon 
our territories. This is our constitutional right, as it 
is our natural right and our moral duty. No more 
slave states, and no slave territory, is the battle cry, 
and we must fight it to,the victory. Let opinion and 
sentiment play prophecy, and act as law, but let us in- 
stitute the policy which must inaugurate them. 

Our other, and equally direct and efficient policy is 
to legislate every way for home industry, for skilled 
industry. We must defend ourselves against recoloni- 
zation by foreign manufactures. We must not permit 
ourselves to be thrown back upon the exclusive pro- 
duction of raw materials for European handicraft. 
Every ounce of our wool, cotton, wheat, which we let 
slip through our fingers, before the last touch of con- 
verting labor is put upon it, is a lost opportunity of 
growth in knowledge, freedom, and power to our 
people. . 

Free trade in gunpowder and blankets is a good 
policy for the Esquimaux Indians, for they have no 
civilizing industry to protect. Free trade in cotton 
and dye stuffs is all well enough in the torrid zone, for 
there, in like manner, there is no mechanical industry 
to be defended against capital, superior in quantity and 
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cheapness. But, for the American men, of the same 
race, and of equal skill and energy, located in the same 
latitude with Great Britain, to accept a subordinate and 
inferior form of industry is a monstrous mistake. 
When free trade means slave men, I'll have none of 
it. Who preach this doctrine? England, after centu 
ries of the most ferocious protection of her own manu- 
factures has given her such supremacy that she is ready 
to be the workshop of the world, and able to crush its 
industry in an even struggle. Who else? The South, 
whose policy has no respect to the interest of the toiler 
—the South, that does not intend the benefit of the 
laborer for his labor. This opinion occurs, also, as a 
sporadic disease of the imagination in the North. It 
has had an industrious, as well as an interested, advo- 
cacy. Carried abroad in the form of certain vague ge- 
neralities of dogmatism, it has got a lodgement in»some 
very incongruous quarters. I speak respectfully, for 
which I want the thanks of the company; but it is 
very queer to observe just how the thing lies open to 
reflection, and reflections too; and what a strange cross- 
correspondence in its advocates! In the South, the ex- 
treme slavery propagandists, besides being free-traders, 
are also disunionists. In the North, their antipodes in 
sentiment are yoke-fellows in the policy of disunion. 
In the South, the moderate proslavery men are free- 
traders; inthe North, their match moderationists in anti- 
slavery are also free-traders. Antagonists in ideas, and 
brethren in policy!! It iswell said that extremes meet, 
but it is not well done when they do. I do not wonder 
that the South triumphs when their enemies help them 
so bravely in their own work. If a sentiment is nothing 
for present use, except as it finds fitting occasion and 
agencies for eventuating itself, calculate how long it 
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will be before you reach the object in your eye, while 
you look one way and row the other. If the Federal 
Constitution were laid before me now, with full power 
to write in it what I pleased, I would not insert a 
power to abolish slavery in the States, I would not in- 
vade State sovereignty, and centralize the government 
of this Union for any immediate good that could be 
effected by it, and, of course, I would not by legislative 
or judicial construction strike at the same object; nor 
would I dissolve the Union for slavery and another evil 
as big again as that. I will trust Providence and a 
true policy for all the good I aim at; but, while I trust, 
I would work to secure it. The surgery that resorts 
to amputation confesses that it cannot cure, but must 
maim its subject. That is not the remedial treatment 
of the Great Physician. In His system, the higher and 
nobler organisms in the living being, must cure, heal, 
restore the diseased parts, or die in the attempt. I 
don’t like.to see good people skulking away into their 
comfortable heaven, and pitching the bad ones into hell, 
instead of a hospital, to get rid of them. I think the 
strong swimmer must feel badly when he looks back 
from the shore and sees the boat he deserted go down 
for want of better navigation. Moreover, the slavery 
of the South is not the worst that ever saw the sun. 
That could not be in our day, to say nothing of our 
neighborhood. Slavery in the West Indies, up till the 
date of emancipation, cost a waste of life at the rate of 
about two per cent. per annum. In the United States 
the slave population has grown, from its own resources, 
about three per cent. per annum. The system so far 
favorable to animal life, cannot be wholly adverse to 
moral and spiritual health. It is the one evil of our 
country; it is bondage to me, as well as to the black 
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man and his master; it is the shame of us all; but it 
is getting better every day, though it is behaving worse; 
and it will resolve itself all right, if we but treat it ju- 
diciously. If we keep our own health, and exercise 
our strength, it will slough off, by sheer force of the 
laws of life kept in full play upon it. England and the 
South are the allied forces in the field which we have 
to meet, but we are their match to the full. Whether 
“Americans should rule America” or not, American 
principles should; and if this sentiment were not nar- 
rowed into a bigotry, but enlarged to a policy, it were 
worthy of all acceptance. Let the nation but follow 
the policy of Yankeydom, which sends out no product 
in its native state, except granite and ice; let it hold 
by its commodities till the last stroke of skill is applied ; 
let it hold slavery within its present boundaries; and 
it will be found sufficient for, and to itself. It will 
know how to remedy its own evils, and promote its 
own prosperity. | 


Ca 


[ The lecture was exceedingly well received by the audience, and theu will recognize 


its substance, even under the change of form given to it by a free translation. | 
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